CHAPTER    4

PARISIAN  ATTIC

ALL these years I had vainly tried to write. The articles and
stories I wrote found no buyers, but the itch to write was un-
appeasable. Now, in my Fleet Street cellar, I was in the world
of letters, but not of it. I was completely surrounded by
publishers' and newspaper offices.

Shorthand is commonly regarded as a petty accomplish-
ment, unworthy of a gentleman. But if you have no old school
tie you have to look around for some side entrance to better-
ment, and this insignificant key opened the doors for me to a
wider life, to travel, to the profession of writing. I bless it now
as I detested it in the days of my office-boyhood, when the
publisher demanded that I should know it and a young clerk
came to my home two evenings a week to teach it to me and a
couple of fellow-sufferers, while my mother made cocoa for
us all.

In my cellar I racked my brains to find a means of escape.
I wrote to an anonymous advertiser who wanted a good
shorthand writer to take down long messages over the inter-
national telephone. Within a week I had a new desk, in
Printing House Square.

It was a grand life. For the first time since my early days
as an officer I had something to do that interested me. I loved
working at night, I loved being a small link in the long chain
of news, hearing great tidings from Berlin and Paris and Vienna
flowing into my mind through the earpieces and seeing them
flow out again at my pencil's tip. I loved the hum of the
printing presses towards midnight, I loved the moist copies
of the paper that the fetch-and-carry boys casually flipped into
my basket about midnight.

News transmission by telephone was then in its infancy.
You waited interminably for calls; when they came cracklings
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